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monthly payment arrangement is tailored to your fee struc 
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@ Increased need of parents for deferred payment plan 


® Growing use of school’s own plan adding continually to 


operating expense 


Delayed tuition receipts prevent expected short term in 


vestment income 


@ Present plan lacking complete coverage and parent appeal 


Here's how the Tuition Plan cuts administrative costs, re 
21 


duces workload, with a comprehensive program based on 


years of service to schools 


School Benefits: Tuition Plan operates at no cost to school 
. school starts term with fully paid enrolment . . . Tuition 
Plan assumes financial responsibility . . . tactful handling 


of parents (no credit investigations) builds good will 


Parent Benefits: Parents can cover up to four years of tuition 
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on all contracts covering more than one year The 
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EVENTS 


Editorial 


ABRAHAM FLEXNER, 1866-1959 

Tue peAtH of Abraham Flexner, Sept. 21, 1959, at the 
age of 92, removed from the scene a most colorful char 
acter and a major influence on American education in 
the current century. His career as an educator is famil- 
iar: the medical school investigation of 1910, the found- 
ing of the Institute for Advanced Study, and the publica- 
tion of “Universities: American, English, German” (1930) 
are among his most renowned achievements in his life 
long campaign to‘raise the level of higher, professional, 
and secondary education in this country 

Flexner was a contemporary Socrates: he tore down 
but he also built up. He destroyed the medical education 
of his day and then helped to reconstruct it. Such men, 
unfortunately, appear all too rarely in the history of 
education 

In higher education he had important imitators, be 
ginning with Robert Maynard Hutchins. A comparison 
of the latter’s “The Higher Learning in America” with 
“Universities” is bound to make the reader feel that it 
is full of Flexnerian ideas without the author being 
apparently aware of their source, Lesser writers on 
American higher education have rediscovered Flexner’s 
arguments against educational vocationalism, examples of 
ridiculous-sounding thesis titles, and other criticisms with- 
out acknowledgment of their predecessor. The profession 
of higher education has not forgotten Flexner, even if 
some of its more outspoken representatives have studious 
ly—or perhaps ignorantly—ignored history, 

The criticisms of Flexner of the American university 
gave the appearance of authority, even though they were 
hot always thorough or objective. Regardless of their 
shortcomings, they constituted a most salubrious influence 
on the higher learning in this country, What is needed 
at this time is a latter-day leader, such as Flexner, to 
make a thoroughgoing reform of higher education and 
professional education, including teacher preparation 
Such a leader or team of leaders, by applying rigorous 
scientific thinking, will be in an even stronger position 
to show the way to cut through verbiage, sham, double 
standard action, and other weakening practices in Amet 
ican higher education 

Abraham Flexner was a pioneer in educational crit 
icism and reconstruction, American education needs some 
one like him—now 

WILLIAM W. BricKMAN 


MAJOR AREAS OF CONCERN 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
RESULIS OF A NATIONWIDE sURVEY, released Sept, 22, 1959 
by the Golden Anniversary White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, point to juvenile delinquency as the 
number one youth problem in the United States. Preven 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency is the sub 
ject that tops a list of 40 major “areas of concern” re 
ported by 45 states with committees preparing for the 
White House Conference, which will be held March 27- 
April 2, 1960, in Washington, D. ¢ 
Second in frequency of mentions is the closely related 
subject of the emotionally disturbed child, listed by 32 
states. Third (29 mentions) is the problem of the retarded 
child. Among the other major problems, in’ decreasing 
order of frequency, are religious and spiritual life of chil 


dren (25> mentions), establishing values and ideals in 


children (24), improving the school curriculum (23), school 
drop-outs (21), and gifted children (20). Far down the 
list are problems stemming from such new social phenom 
ena as television-watching, teenage drinking and driving, 
and radiation hazards 

(Continued on page 468) 
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A useful source of information about the 
teacher-administrator- philosopher who 
unquestionably left his indelible mark 
on education — 


John Dewey: 


MASTER EDUCATOR 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor 
of Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER. Managing Editor, 
School and Society 


N THE OCCASION of the 100th anniversary of 

John Dewey’s birth, this book recognizes his 
ageless significance and provides a perspective of his 
impact on society—in America and abroad. Here, 
particularly, is a roundup of the master educator's 
major activities and works, his thinking and its 
influence yesterday as well as today, a list of his 
important letters with brief descriptions of their con- 
tents, and reminiscences of Dewey by persons who 
knew him. 


The editors of this volume have gathered the 
research and impressions of distinguished educators 
concerning John Dewey. To a large extent, the book 
is based on material originally presented by the 
editors in a special issue of School and Society, Oct. 

10, 1959, commemorating the Dewey Centennial. 


Other significant reference data have been added. 


CONTENTS, including Preface and Introduction 
William W.. Brickman: John Dewey's Life and Work 
in Outline; William Heard Kilpatrick: Reminiscences 
of Dewey and His Influence; Junius L. Meriam: John 
Dewey in History; Maxine Greene: Dewey and 
American Education, 1894-1920; Harold A. Larrabee: 
John Dewey as Teacher; Isaac B. Berkson: Science, 
Ethics, and Education in Dewey's Philosophy; Robert 
E. Mason: Dewey's Culture Theory and Pedagogy; 

M. I. Berger: John Dewey and Progressive Education 
Today; William W. Brickman: John Dewey: Educator 
of Nations; William W’. Brickman: Dewey and Russia; 
Robert L. McCaul: Dewey's Letters, 1894-1904: A 
Preliminary Listing; Stanley Lehrer: Brief Biographies 
of Contributors. 


128 pages * October, 1959 © $2.50 


Order from the publisher 


-—— SOCIETY FOR 
SAE THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION, INC. 


1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
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The preliminary picture Of state concerns is based on 
answers to questionnaires distributed to each state com 
mittee, on lists of “priority from the 
states, and on reports of field consultants. Information on 
later date, when 


concerns received 


the final state issued ata 
all have been received at Conterence headquarters 

The White House on Children and Youth 
called by President see that we pre 
pare today’s children well for life in 
It is the sixth decennial White House Conference on ch 
dren held 1909. More than 2,000,000) people at 
involved in) preparatory work throughout the | 
States participating in surveys polls town meetings, sem 
activities organized by the com 


reports will be 


Conference 
was Fisenhower “to 
world 
hil 


LOMOTYOW § 


SINCE 
nited 
and other 


inars group 


mititees mn every state 


KILLIAN ON A WELL-BALANCED EDUCATION 


Northeastern University (Boston) 
inauguration ceremonies for Pres, Asa S$. Knowles, Sept 
8, 1959, Dr. James R. Killian emphasized the relationship 


to the over-all society 


IN HIS ADDRESS at the 


of science 
We 


a high degree of scientity 


must foster and encourage in every way possible 


literacy among people every 


where, Science has become one of the essential cloments in 


any liberal education for modern living, If we 
appreciation of the 


need more 


non-scientists who have an meaning 
and methods of science, it is equally important that we 
have more scientist-engineers who understand — fields 
other than their own 

\ primary objective of 
should be to bridge the gaps between important segments 
of the American people. There are many such gaps even 
among highly educated people and 


between and 


1 improved educational system 


between scientists 


intellectuals non-intellectuals; — be 
and 


and 


artists; 
workers; between 


between 


humanists social 
workers 


applied’ scientists and engineers; and there are 


tween scientists 


research teachers pure 


scholars 

SCICHLISES 

others 
Such 


groups 


collaboration between 


intellectual 


inhibit the close 


essential to 


Raps 
which is improving the 
atmosphere and better and 
ciety. The quality of our science and engineering 
be separated from the quality of our intellectual life 


developing a stronger so 


cannot 


veneralls 


TRAINING TEACHERS FOR TUNISIA 


first 


women—the 
from 
SUTIIMNCT 


TWENTY-FIVE Lunisian group 
of women education 
abroad—have taken a 
ing course at Ohio State University. A 


\ ul 
oung 


young 


students Punisia to study 


teacher-train 
feature ol 
ladies received all then 
translator, While a university 
English, an 


two-month 
Unique 
the trainin was that the 
through a 

lecture in 
behind the 


instruction 


delivered his interpretel 


teacher 
speaking about one sentence 
verted it into) French, Arabic is” the 


tongue, but all of them speak French, the second language 


protessol con 


students’ native 
of Tunisia 
The 


( ooperation 


International 
provided by the U.S 
government, At the Sept. 5, they 
spent three weeks touring the week in 
Washington, D.C., before returning to their homeland 
They spent 25-30 hours in class cach week 
a normal student load of 15 
school administration 
history 


State under 


grants 


women studied at Ohio 
Administration 
end of the course on 
country and one 
compared lo 
hours, studying educational 
teaching methods 


psychology 
and philosophy of 


teaching a foreign 
education in’ the U.S 
visual aids equipment 

The students spent one week in Sept, at Shelby 
land County), Ohio, living in farm homes and attending 
teachers’ meetings “to get the feel of the opening of the 


language 


and becoming acquainted with 


Rich 


school year 

Most of the women are in their final 
training in Tunisia, One already is a and six 
expect to begin their teaching careers this autumn, About 
them teachers 


vear of teachei 


teache 


one-third of will become elementary school 
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MORTIMER ADLER ON LIBERAL EDUCATION 


“LIBERAL EDUCATION hardly exists today in the 
States,” Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, director of the Institute 
for Philosophical Research, told the University of Wis 
School of Banking seminar in Aug., 1959. Liberal 
education existed down to the end of the 19th century 
he said. It was limited to about 10°, of the population 
who were property owners and who had the privilege of 
was for the few born 


United 


consin 


ciuzenship. “Education, therefore 
to the privilege of leisure and political liberty. 
Liberal education education for free 
kad nothing to do with gaining wealth, The goal of edu 
to enable fully, to gain wisdom 
and understanding of the world about us, Our 
and education, 
one into the world of learning 
hand, prepared one for the 
creative work of society 


was men, and 


eation was men to live 
ancestors 
School 
Edu 


use of 


distinguished between schooling 
ing merely initiated 
cation, on the other 
to carry on the 
education is not preparing men for the propel 
which Education is a 
of growth which is interminable 
Dr. Adlea that today’s 
in that all men are free citizens and have ample free time 
We are in the 
This has implications for our society, We 
a liberal education, up to a 
every. child. Secondly, we 
learning throughout adult lite 


leisure 
loday 


use of leisure is learning process 


stated society is absolutely new 


process of creating a classless society 
ought to give 
bachelor of arts degree, to 
this interest) in 


most Important 


must sustain 
This is the 
problem our society faces 


how good television becomes, It is no sub 


I don’t care 
stitute for reading 
is essential for the 
Furthermore 
without 

books 


any substitute for discussing these ideas 


Communication by the written word 


conveyance and reception of ideas 


social animal, he cannot ge 
know of no substitute for 


ideas, nor do T know of 


Since Matt Is a 
cliscussion I 
with 


along 


reading concerned 


STATISTICS AND GOALS OF 
NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION 
ALLEN, JR. State 
that the total 

secondary schools public 
New York State is expected to reach a new 
of 3,566,000 in the fall of 1959. This repre 
38.000 students over last vear’s record 
will be 

26 000 


Education Commissiones 
enrollment in the ele 


private and 


James E 
recently estimated 
mentary and 
parochial—ol 
high 
sents an increase of 


record 


schools 


othe 


increase in the 
112.000 


enrollment. Phe public 


approximately with most of the 
enrolling in the parochial schools 


Allen 


elementars 


Enrollment in the secondary schools In said 


is now more rapidly than in the 
schools. Yet 


the secondary 


increasing 
as the large numbers of postwar babies reach 
schools, they are being replaced in _ the 
children born 
State 


number ol 


grades by an even larger number of 


vears. A 


lowe) 
in the last 11 
Health Department 
births fon 


recent announcement by the 


reveals another record 


this vear, indicating that school enrollment will 
continue to expand for many years ahead 

Dr. Allen 
ahead: the establishment of a renewed sense of purpose in 
both 
creating a deeper understanding of the 


listed) five educational goals for the vea 


our schools, on the educators and the gen 


part of 
eral public, by 


role of education in the maintenance of our basic free 


doms; the continued and) improvement of 


that 
learn to the 


( X pansion 


education within the state so each 


and 


opportunities for 


person may be assisted motivated to 


fullest extent of his capabilities; the recruitment and edu 
cation of larger numbers of capable teachers: the achieve 


ment of maximum cconomy and efficiency in the manage 


ment and operation of the schools consistent with the 


maintaining the highest possible quality of in 


struction; and increased state aid and other financial steps 


goal ol 


to meet higher school costs and to provide a better bal 


ance between property and honproperty taxes in the 


financing of education 
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Some Significant Aspects ef School Desegregation 


From the Forthcoming Book:. 
“The Role of the School in American Society” 
By V. T. THAYER 


Former Director, Ethical Culture Schools, New York City 


Che following excerpt from Chapter 23 of “The | 
Role of the School in American Society” (544 
pages, 56.00) is presented with the permission of, | 
and copyright, 1960, by, Dodd, Mead & Co., which 
will publish the book in January. 


Ox, vIFFICULTY in dealing with a problem as 
complex as that of desegregation in education is 
the temptation to oversimplify. This tendency is 


accentuated in this instance because the problem 


is, in fact, both simple and complex. As a legal 
problem, it is relatively simple insofar as the 
law insists that all people be viewed as individ- 
uals and not as members of a group, be this 
racial, religious, economic, or social. According- 
ly, in its decision of May 17, 1954, the Supreme 
Court said no more than that Negroes are pet 
and that no denied the 
services of an institution established and main- 
tained by the public by virtue of his racial back- 


Phat is to say, public services cannot 


can be 


SsOnS person 


ground. 
be discriminatory. The Court did not say that 
all schools must be integrated or that some 
schools may not be segregated. This will depend 
upon circumstances. It did say, however, that no 
qualified pupil may be denied admission to a 
school he is black rather than white, 
vellow rather than brown, ete. 

\s a social problem, however, the transition 
from a segregated society to an open society is 
extremely complicated. Nor is it rendered sim- 
pler by the disposition of both those who would 


because 


continue segregation, and those who would elim- 
inate it to center upon but one or two factors in 
the situation and to ignore others. For example, 
the segregationalist tends to ignore the effects of 
segregation upon the personalities of white and 
Negro children alike, but particularly the Negro. 
Moreover, he insists upon grouping all Negroes 
under one stereotype and refuses to consider the 
scientific conclusions of anthropologists with re- 
spect to race. Indeed, he frequently goes farther 
and excludes from library and classroom mate 
rials bearing upon racial distinctions, lest they 
influence the minds of the young in ways opposed 
to his own convictions. On the other hand, the 
segregation is equally 


northern opponent of 
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prone to ground his position on an abstract prin- 
ciple, one that ignores the stubborn influence of 
long-established folkways and patterns of living 
upon the mind and the disposition of the south 
erner. For this reason, the northerner needs to 
be reminded that not all opposition to integra- 
tion in the South is racial on solely racial. Many 
a southerner—mistakenly or not—objects to the 
education of his child with Negroes upon cul 
tural grounds. Faced with the necessity of send 
ing his children to school with children of an 
obviously lower cultural level, a school in which 
the majority of the children may possess habits 
of speech and conduct altogether different from 
what he wishes his child to acquire, he vigorous 
ly opposes this intermingling. If he is unsuccess 
ful, he is disposed, to follow the example of many 
a northerner and send his child, if possible, to a 
private school. 

This is understandable. It is less understand- 
able, however, that he fails to recognize similat 
feelings on the part of the educated and cultured 
Negro, whom he would force to keep his children 
in a segregated school of deplorable status. The 
latter, too, may wish his child to receive the best 
possible education and can view only with frus- 
tration and indignation a situation in which the 
principle of nondiscrimination permits white 
children of cultural backgrounds high and low 
to intermingle in one and the same school from 
which his children are excluded solely on the 
basis of race. 

Iwo basic 


South with respect to segregation. One is the 


principles are operating in the 


It may be appropriate to point out in this connection 
that what constitutes race in the segregation picture is 
also sadly oversimplified. Writing in this connection, Max 
Lerner states, “But, even when you single out pigmenta 
from all other traits, there are still a be 
large number of color gradations and 

America that would defy a corps of skilled 
black, white, yellow, red, 
mulatto, quadroon, octaroon, almost white, ‘passing,’ 
Creole, Indian-white, Indian-Negro, Caribbean-Latin 
Hawaiian-Filipino-Chinese mixtures. Where the culture 
is, like the American, made up of human material from 
many ethnic groups that were start with, 
and where it has carried the biological and cultural cross 
breeding so far, the stalking of ethnic purity has an ironic 
irrelevance, and to cruel fan 
tasy.”’ Simon and 
Schuster, 1957), p. 515 


tion 
wilderingly 
binations in 
ethnologists: the 


genetic 
com 


varieties of 


crossbred to 


it becomes a 


(New York 


base caste on 
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traditional assumption of the equality of all in 


dividuals before the law. As applied to public 


institutions and their services, this means that 
each person, irrespective of birth, has an equal 
claim upon these institutions and services. It als: 
means that cach individual is to be judged in 
terms of what he is and can demonstrate himsell 
to be, not in terms of the accidents of race, creed, 
Each child is thus 


assured an inherent right to reach for the stars. 


or economic circumstance. 
Nor is it for the state to cripple his arms! 

The second principle is one of practical pro 
cedure, born of repeated experience in creating 
and maintaining ever-widening opportunities for 
individuals with the help of government. It holds 
that the opening of new roads to opportunity, 
as reform through governmental action, is bette: 
achieved through education than compulsion. 
Progress thus turns more upon transforming 
confirmed and habitual ways of thinking, feel 
ing, and acting than upon using the big stick 
although there are occasions when the latter in 
the form of the law seems to influence mind and 
disposition. 

The passage of compulsory school attendance 
laws illustrates this second principle. Not until 
a goodly proportion of oun people came to real 
ive the importance of school attendance was it 
possible for the state to enforce compliance with 
laws which made mandatory the attendance at 
school of all children within a given age range. 
But once compulsion reflected public sentiment, 
the enforcement of compulsory attendance laws 
difficult. 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court 


with reference to segregation is at all analogous 


was not It remains to be seen whethei 


to the passage of compulsory school attendance 
laws. 

\ word should be said about the problem 
of education once segregation disappears. Where 
cultural differences among the members of racial 
groups are extreme, the problem will gradually 
merge into one analogous to that of differences 
among classes. In meeting these difficulties the 
that in 
The public schools 


experience of a school system such as 


Hawaii 
olf Hawaii have faced the necessity of American 


may be suggestive. 


izing wave alter wave of different racial and cul 
tural groups. Under these conditions it was im 
possible to educate the children of all groups in 
the same classroom or to keep all classes, even 
schools, of identical grades abreast. But no rigid 
segregation on racial or cultural lines has fol 
lowed. Although the children of one class o1 
school have been identified as of superior aca 
demic accomplishment, the door admitting the 
child from the lower group to the upper has 
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been open without distinction as to race or social 
status. In short, the method employed has been 
a special adaptation of homogeneous sectioning. 
For communities in the South, where the cultur- 
al differences are extreme, the experience ol 
Hawaii may prove suggestive as an alternative 
to the present policy which condemns the child 
of an educated and cultured Negro family to 
waste his abilities in a class with standards ill- 
adapted to his interests and capabilities. The city 
of Washington, for example, has met the prob- 
lem ol wide differences in educational and cul- 
tural levels on the part of young people in the 
newly integrated schools by the introduction ol 
a “four-track” curriculum, which seems to have 
resulted in a general bettering of educational 
standards. Vhese curricula, be it observed, serve 
students without racial distinction, only distine- 
tions of ability. 

One obvious benefit that seems to have result- 
ed from desegregation has been the high lighting 
in the minds of the public as well as of the edu 
cational stafl the inferior education previously 
afforded Negro children. For example, Walte 
N. Tobiner, President of the Board of Education 
in Washington, D.C., states that one of the major 
problems revealed by desegregation has been “a 
very disheartening and almost appalling dis- 
parity between Negro achievement level and 
waite achievement level.” He adds, however, that 
this follows more from the previous Opportunt- 
ties afforded instance rather than from 
known facts of potentiality. Indeed, under in 
number of chil 
than be 


in each 
tegration, he adds, “a greater 
dren are getting a_ better education 
fore.” 

Educators who look forward to the eventual 
elimination of segregation in education should 
give serious attention to the problems which 
arise outside the classroom as well as within. 
Here, too, the experience of integrated systems 
has provided a fuller understanding than in the 
past of the cultural handicaps which afflict Negro 
children under segregation. We have in) mind 
items such as the essentials of health education, 
standards of social behavior, and an identifica- 
tion with moral and ethical values which free one 
from the limitations and the handicaps of a par- 
ochial grouping and insure for him the oppor- 
tunity of wholesome participation in| American 
society. 

One of the valid arguments in opposition to 
segregation has to do with the effects of enforced 


The Washington Post and 


$n this connection, see 
{tlantic 


Times Herald, April 7, 
\gnes E. Meyer, “Race 
Monthly, January, 1958, pp. 


1958 also 


and the Schools,” 
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separation upon a child's personality, A dual 
system of education, under the most favorabl 
conditions, cannot prevent serious injury to the 
personalities of many who are thus set apart as 
inferior. Numerous have 
lished this fact. Convincing evidence of the judg- 
ment of experts in this field comes from an in- 
vestigation conducted by Max Deutscher and 
Isidor Chein and published under the title of 
“The Psychological Effects of 
These writers undertook to determine the judg 


investigations estab- 


Segregation.” 


ments of anthropologists, psychologists, and so 
ciologists concerning the effects of segregation 
when equal provision of physical facilities exist. 
Out of 517 replies to the questionnaires sent to 
849 social scientists, 90 per cent indicated their 
conviction that enforced segregation yields det 
rimental effects on the segregated groups, 2 pel 
cent that it has no harmful effects, and 4 per cent 
refrained from expressing an opinion. Among 
the injuries reported were: the stresses created 
in the minds of children by the conflict between 
democratic schooling and its) implications of 
equality and the practices of segregation with its 
implications of inferiority; the development ol 
submissiveness, martyrdom, feelings of persecu- 
tion, withdrawal tendencies, sell-ambivalence 10 
the personality of the “inferior group”; diston 
tions in the sense of reality as a consequence ol 
enforced segregation; the higher price paid lon 
adjustment by members of the segregated groups 
who are necessarily maladjusted. 

Impressive as this list is of the effects upon 
personality which result: from) segregation, we 
must not conclude that all evils will end with tts 
abolition. The experience of a colored child in 
an integrated school in which his white brothe 
enjoys the advantages ol superior Class status can 
be as harmful as segregation. Indeed, when a col 
the minority and can find no 


ored child is in 


healthy outlet for his ability or is banned trom 
equal participation in the normal activities olf 
the school because of the mere fact of his color, 
it is questionable whether the effects are not as 
serious, if not more so, than normal relations 
with his fellows in a segregated school. This poses 
a problem which must be faced in the nonsegre 
gated school if all children are to be permitted 
to enter into their birthright. 

Thus the problem continues. Once segregation 


ends the problem of integration begins! 

But will it end? Or will the stubborn resistance 
in hard core states and communities perpetuate 
Already 


“voluntary segregation” 


segregation by one device or another? 
we hear suggestions for 
or for the abandonment of public schools and the 
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subsidizing of private schools on a segregated 
basis. 

Of these and other efforts one southern editor 
remarks editorially: 


What the various state legislatures are doing, as they 
busy themselves with plans to carry on school segregation 
without legal compulsion, is admitting segregation by 
law is finished either this year, next- or within the 
next few to come 

As a matter of fact 
out for a good long time and has been breaking down at 
the edges for than a Iwo great 
forces have been at work on segregation and the problem 
of race. One is secular, the other religious. The Christian 
of today cannot help but wince at the full implications 
and the jarring clash of his creed, with discrimination 
against any person because of color Christianity can 
not well afford to be on the wrong side of a moral force 
as it Was in some areas when it defended slavery. 

Lhe othe Segregation implies in 
feriority, There are 
those segregated believe it does 
along with other free peoples, have preached the 
have 


segregation has been on its way 


more generation 


influence is seculay 
those who argue it does not, But 
\cross two great wars 
now we 
rights of men everywhere to be free and equal—we 
encouraged long-oppressed peoples to rise 

An end to when it comes—will not, olf 
course associate socially. That will re 
main But it will bring on change 
and this is what state legislatures in South Carolina 
Mississippi, Virginia and Alabama are, or will 
be, considering. They consider not how to retain legal 
which they see soon ending—but how to effect 
legal compulsion Segregation is on the 
who tries to tell the people otherwise 
Lhe problem of the future is 


segregation 
force people to 
as now, personal choice 
Georgia 


segregation 
it without 
way out and he 
does them great disservice 
how to live with the change 

Journal of Psychology, October 259-967 


Ralph McGill in’ Pe 


1948 pp 
filanta Constitution, quoted by 
Harry S. Ashmore, op. cit., p. 133 The Negro and the 
Schools” (Chapel Hill, N. ¢ University of North Carolina 
1954) 
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Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service 
are urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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FREEDOM IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By The Very Rev. PAUL C. REINERT, S.J. 


President, Saint Louis University 


T nis PAS’ FreBRUARY, America marked the 
150th anniversary of a man she will always re- 
spect and love—Abraham Lincoln. I have a spe- 
cial interest in this event for several 
First, as a member of the Lincoln Sesquicenten 
nial Commission appointed by President Eisen- 
hower, [| have helped plan the nation-wide ob 
servance of the “Lincoln Year.” Secondly, the 
theme which the commission chose for the 
sesquicentennial—"“Lincoln: Symbol of the Free 
Man” 
the ideals of 


reasons. 


bears a strong relation to what I considet 
\merican education. 


I need not expand on the accepted fact that 


Lincoln’s life, his deeds, his writings, his whole 


being were absorbed with a dedication to the 
ideals of human freedom. All of us have mein- 
orized his immortal words at Gettysburg, where 
he referred to this country as “a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the prop 
osition that all men are created equal.” In 18653, 
when Lincoln spoke those words, the United 
States was still a very young nation, and many 
a time in his career Lincoln had to point out 
that though all of us are dedicated to the broad, 
general ideal of human freedom, nevertheless, 
as the country matures, expands, and faces new 
problems, our understanding of the meaning of 
liberty also must inevitably mature and deepen. 
Just as cach one of us moves from = superficial 
ideas about history as we learned it in. grade 
school to deeper, more profound comprehension 
of the lessons of history as we studied it in col- 
lege, so this nation, though conceived in liberty, 
gradually deepens its comprehensive apprecia- 
tion of the true, all-embracing concept of tree- 
dom, of what liberty really is, and how it is to 
be fostered and protec ted. 

I believe examples of this maturing process 
can be detected in all fields of human life in 
America, but [ will 


three which pertain to American education. 


mention here only two o1 


First, it is historically clear that the American 


concept. of liberty was translated into a_ tre- 
mendous emphasis on universal, public educa 
tion. Revolting from the European concept of 
depend on 


the 


making educational opportunity 


social and economic status, we decreed that 
should be 
status and that, for 
schools should be supported by everyone through 


taxation. We strengthened this position by mak 


schools opened to all regardless of 


our country’s welfare, ow 
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ing school attendance a matter of legal obliga- 
tion. As a result, this still young nation has 
achieved universality of education for its citizen- 
ry unequalled by any other nation in the world. 

Second, as we developed this gigantic Amer- 
ican school system for all, the idea became pre- 
valent that our concept of liberty and equality 
demanded a “common” education, that ou 
youngsters should go through an educational ex 
perience which would result in a uniform back 
ground, thus fitting them to take their place in 
our American culture with comparative ease. 
Phough pursued in the name of liberty, this 
dedication to a “common” education led in 
instances to the extreme position that 


many 
democracy demanded a uniform educational op 
portunity for all regardless of a person's indivi 


dual abilities and interests. 

\ third idea also grew in the soil of what was 
conceived to be the American ideal of liberty 
namely, that since constitutionally we had pro 
the European 
countries by drawing a line of distinction be 
tween the allairs of government and those of re- 


tected ourselves from woes. ol 


ligion, the principle of separation, as applied 
to the American school, was believed to demand 
that the teacher's efforts with the young must be’ 
confined to the field of secular knowledge. Thus, 
as this idea has grown, the schools find them 
selves in an increasingly awkward position. As 
far as curriculum is concerned, there are vast 
fields of knowledge that should be the heritage 
of every human being—religious history, for ex- 
ample—which must be omitted. Sull more dil 
ficult is the psychological barrier of attempting 
whose essential 


to know and to 


to educate a young 
nature consists of two abilities 
love—when only development of the mind is 


allowed to the school and training of its insep- 


pei son 


arable counterpart, the will and emotions, is rel- 
egated to other agencies in the community. In 
the interests of liberty, the schools, it would 
seem, have had to confine and restrict rather 
than broaden and expand educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Do not misunderstand me; I am not discredit- 
accomplishments of our 
Vast 


educated 


ing the magnificent 


American schools and colleges. numbers 


of Americans have been reasonably 
From a salutation delivered at the mid-year conferral 


of degrees, Saint Louis University, Feb. 1, 1959 
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well, opportunities have been provided to rise 
from one socio-economic stratum to another and 
our whole standard of living has been constantly 
raised, largely through the benefits of our educa- 
tional system and its dedication to freedom. I do 
think, however, and I know many others agree 
with me, that as this nation completes its second 
century of growth, we are coming to a deeper, 
more mature understanding of the implications 
of the liberty and freedom to which all of us are 
dedicated. Freedom must not become a superficial 
cliché; its deep meaning in relation to each new 
problem in America must be probed with utter 
honesty and objective evaluation. Let me apply 
this process of maturing evaluation to the three 
concepts I have just mentioned. 

First, 1 think it is becoming increasingly clear 
that our historic dedication to “education for 
all” really means not a common, uniform educa- 
tion, but equality of educational opportunity, 
and that “if we are really serious about equality 
of opportunity, we shall be serious about individ- 
ual differences, because what constitutes oppor- 
tunity for one is a stone wall for the next. 

We should seek to develop many educational 
patterns —each geared to the particular capacities 
of the student for whom it is designed.”? Educa- 
tional flexibility, based on the fact that all men 
are created equal in origin, rights, and destiny, 
but amazingly different in abilities, skills, mo- 
tivations, desires, and undem- 
ocratic in spirit but the logical conclusion of a 


interests, is not 
maturing concept of American freedom in edu- 
cation. 

Second, it is becoming more evident that true 
liberty will not be served by attempts to deter- 
mine one kind or type of school as the school 


which American boys and girls must be required 
by law to attend. Two such attempts constitute 
unfortunate chapters in our national history— 
the effort to require all children to attend tax- 
supported schools in Oregon in 1925, and the 
establishment of “separate but equal” schools 
for Negroes. As this nation matures in its under- 
standing of true liberty, the concept of the de- 
sirability of monolithic, exclusive, discriminatory 
types of education is certain to disappear. 

Third, we have had something of an awaken- 
ing in regard to the importance for all of ow 
youth of moral and spiritual values in their 
education. Both in the schools and in our col- 
leges there are many who are struggling to find 
the answers to these searching questions: How, 
within the framework of complete protection of 
a proper understanding of the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state, can we provide 
young Americans with a knowledge of their 
total human including the funda- 
mental cultural values embodied in the dealings 
of man with God, his Creator? 
teach 
the purely intellectual—so that his love of what 


tradition, 


How can we 
the whole man—the volitional as well as 


is good and true and beautiful will grow as his 
knowledge of them grows? How can we avoid, 
or at least lessen, the risk of educating scholars 
and scientists who are brilliant but irresponsible? 
Fortunately, some attempt bold solutions to this 
admittedly difhcult problem. One thing is cer- 
tain: legitimate efforts to provide all our youth 
with basic moral and spiritual values never ean 
be contrary to a mature understanding of liberty 
in American education. 


“The Pursuit of Excellence,” Rockefeller Brothers 
) 


Fund Report, V, p. 32 


Liberal Arts Opposition to 


Professors of Education 
By EUGENE AUERBACH 


North Hollywood (Calif.) High School 


D nenat ARTS CRITICS Of schools of education 


have the solid backing of their academic col- 
leagues and a substantial number of education 
professors agree with them, according to a recent 


Ph old 


and the tunes have not changed much. For ex- 


study.! present controversy is an one 


ample, Latin professor G. C. Scoggin wrote in 
LOT6: 


Phe fact is that at the present time there is a wide 
spread tendency to insist upon what, by oxymoron 


may be termed the superiority of the mediocre 
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The dean of a certain school of education has even 
declared in print that mediocre students make the 


best teachers. 


makes an 
almost identical assertion. This charge clearly 


Arthur Bestor, writing 40 years later, 


reflects misunderstanding between the groups. 
When the first permanent chair of the “Sci- 


FE. Auerbach 


tion by 


The Opposition to Schools of Educa- 
Liberal Arts—A Historical An 
thesis, University of Southern 


Professors of the 
(unpublished Ph.D 
California, 1957) 


alysis 
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ence and Art of Teaching” was established at 
the University of Michigan in 1879, university 
professors decried the move as a “filth wheel to 
a wagon” and “the substitution of method foi 
academic success.” As today, liberal arts profes- 
sors maintained that teaching could not be 
taught—and they did not want the professor ol 


education to get his foot in the door. 
Examples of other early criticisms made by 


professors of the liberal arts include: 


1865—Courses for teachers brought inferior students 
into the university. 

1872 
1887 
preparation for teaching. 
1889 
many cases it was harmful. 
189] 
technique. 
1900 
1900—Pedagogical-psychological language was used by 


There was no content in education courses 


Knowledge of subject) matter was sufhcient 


Pedagogical literature was of no value; in 


There was no science of education, no research 
Professional education fostered “soft” teaching. 


educationists to fool parents. 

1910—High-school graduates were inferior in scholar 
ship to previous graduates and the responsibility for 
this lay with schools of education. 

1911—Schools of 
value of the A.B. degree as a symbol of intellectual 


education were “Ph.D. mills’; the 
achievement had been ruined by educationists. 

1911 
1911 
was done in the schools of education. 
1916 
for certification. 
1916 
fluous terminology. 

g 

1929 


partments, 


Courses in education were “snap” courses. 
The worst teaching in universities and colleges 
hours in education were required 


Too many 


Schools of education fostered the use of super 


Educationists had “slain” the classics — ce 
The older criticisms were repeated through 

out the years and new ones were added. Fon 

example: 

1950 

the public schools by 


Professors of education lowered standards in 


encouragil automatic pro 


1g 
Motions. 
1954—Schools of had 


the thesis as a requirement for the master’s degree. 


education virtually eliminated 
1955—Educationists had pre-empted the field of foun 
dation grants. 

1955—The 


successive candidates for the master’s degree. 


same study was made “over and over” by 

Historical evidence conclusively shows that op 
position Lo schools ol education by prolessors 
of the liberal arts has been present continuously 
since education courses were first offered at col 


Actually, the liberal 


the introduction of university 


leges and universities. arts 


attitude delayed 


courses for teachers. Pressure from beyond the 


ivy walls finally overcame the Opposition, 
Iwo waves of intense attack were apparent, 
1933 and the second 


Phe first centered around 
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from 1950 to 1955 (the break-off point of the 
present study). This conclusion was supported 
by quantitative analysis as well as inductive 
processes. 

Over 80 distinct charges were leveled at schools 
of education. A review was made of pertinent 
research to ascertain what empirical evidence 
could be used to establish the truth or falsity of 
the charges. 

Perhaps three or four of the charges were sub- 
stantiated by research. Likewise, only a few ol 
the accusations could be denied by empirical 
evidence. Few ‘facts’ available (the pro- 
tagonists notwithstanding) and the controversy 
thus far 


are 


must be considered to be in the realm 
of opinion, 

In 1938, Whelan? tested the hypothesis widely 
held by professors of mathematics: “The greatet 
the amount of college mathematics that a teach- 
er has had, the better will be the teacher.” The 
study extended over a five-year period. No spe- 
cial tests were devised; results of tests previously 
filed with the state department of education 
were used. Collegiate backgrounds of some 1,150 
algebra and geometry tear hers were compiled. ' 
three criteria ol 
satisfactory to the liberal arts group: the results 
achievement 


Iwo ol teacher success were 


of strict’ subject-matter tests in 


algebra and geometry taken by 65,553 high- 
school pupils; and gains made by a large group 
of these pupils who took the tests a second time. 
\ third criterion—ratings by trained observers of 
the state department of education—would be 
unsatisfactory to the liberal arts group. 

The amount of education courses taken by 
the teachers correlated .02 with achievement of 
then 
minus .1L with ratings. The amount of math- 


with 


students, minus .OL with gains made, and 


ematics courses correlated minus .01 


achievement of students, minus .O1 with gains 


made, and minus .12 with ratings. Since no later 
research was found to contradict Whelan’s find 
ings, we must conclude that there is no prool 
that courses in education or courses in subject 
matter produce a more effective teacher. 

\ questionnaire devised by the writer reached 


r¢ 


( 
( 


628 professors of the liberal arts and 65 
\ comparison group of 76 education 
In gen- 


sponded. 
prolessors produced a response of 80°°. 


eral, professor-critics, ¢.g., Bestor, have the solid 


support of their academic colleagues. There is 


great “distance” between the groups—when ma 


jority opinion in itself is considered. But a sub 
(Continued on page 179) 


J. F. Whelan, “Correlation of the Professional and 
Subject-Matter Training in the Preparation of 
of High-School Mathematics” (unpublished Ph.D 


Ohio State University, L938). 
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Elementary 
Education 


HARCOURT, 
BRACE 

EDUCATION oun. 
BOOKS 


Child 
Development 


Mental 


Hygiene 


You will find described in this folder a rich selection of 
outstanding books from the Harcourt, Brace Education 
List. Some are very recent additions to this list; others, 


you will note, are established leaders in their field. 
Educational 


We invite you to review these many offerings in the light }\°)) Psychology 
of your course needs. If there is a tithe you wish to con- | 

sider for possible class adoption, please write to us 

requesting a complimentary examination copy. We ask 

that you state your college teaching address, the name 

and approximate annual enrollment of the course, and = Adolescent 


the text presently used. Psychology 


Introduction 


to Education 


Compa alive 
Education 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
750 Third Avenue New York 17 


<a 
com rs ‘ 
heal Secondary 


Education 





Teaching the Kinder 
garten Child is a stimulat 
ing portrayal of the kin 
dergarten, Hazel Lambert 
has written a book that 
should be especially help 
ful for beginning students 

each ind for experienced teach 

ine ers who are entering the 

Kinser” kindergarten field for the 
ond first time.” 

from a review in The 

Elementary School 

Journal, December, 1958 


TEACHING THE KINDERGARTEN CHILD 


Hazer M. Lampert, Fresno State College 


This is a straightforward, objective presentation of test 
ed kindergarten methods, chosen on the basis of class 
room experience and supported by summaries of per 
tinent research, In 18 chapters, ranging from “Philo 
sophic Backgrounds of the Kindergarten” to a conclud 
ing summary “On to First Grade,” the author points to 
those aspects of a teacher's job that are unique to the 
kindergarten. Following each chapter are discussion 
problems that highlight the practical applications of 
the text. An appendix lists informational materials and 
selected films and filmstrips that can be used in this 
course 339 pages $4.50 


“Dr, Stendler’s Teaching 
in the Elementary School 
has within its covers more 
down-to-earth, helpful ma 
terial than I have come 

across in any one book.’ 
Emma A, Hunt 

State Teachers College 
Framingham 
Massachusetts 


in the 


Elementary 


TEACHING 
IN THE 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


Centa B. STENDLER, University of Illinois 


School 


The author's extensive experience in teaching and re 
search is clearly reflected in this book of methods fo 
elementary teachers-in-training. Dr, Stendler treats both 
the theoretical and practical aspects of teaching; her 
emphasis throughout is on sound, tested principles, and 
évery theory is presented in the context of what actually 
can be done with children in the classroom, The function 
of the elementary school is clearly delineated; the author 
describes the scope of the teacher's day-to-day respon 
sihilities, and offers practical insights into carrying out 
these responsibilitics—thus giving prospective teachers a 
realistic picture of the teacher's role in the classroom 

541 pages. $5.75 





“’Poday’s art teacher plans 
her work so as to make it 
possible for all normal 
children to find some suc 
cess in it, and to provide 
art activities which are 
worthwhile and related to 
the needs of these chil 
dren. For such a program 
the average teacher needs 
help and will find it in 
this volume, Children and 
Their Art.” 
from a review in The 
Grade Teacher, 
November, 1958 


CHILDREN AND THEIR ART 
Methods for the Elementary School 


CuHarces D. Gairsxenn, Director of Art, 
Ontario Department of Education 


This book of methods for the elementary school teacher 
is designed to encourage all children, gifted and non 
gifted, to find a personal means of expressing their ex 
periences and feelings through art. Part One, Preparing 
to Teach Art, sets forth: theoretical information for the 
teacher to develop: his professional background before 
entering the classroom. In Part ‘wo, Teaching Art, Dr. 
Gaitskell | presents actual classroom activities—painting, 
sculpture, paperwork, printing, for example—and_ in 
dicates the maturity level at which each is appropriate 
Suggestions for additional activities conclude each chap 
ter, There are 150 illustrations, including an 8-page, 4 
color insert of examples of children’s art 

146 pages $6.50 


THE NONGRADED 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


JOHN I. GoopLap, University of Chicago 
Rospert H. ANDERSON, Harvard University 


\ groundbreaking book on one of the most discussed 
topics in education today: the proposal that promotion 
by-grades be eliminated for at least the first three years 
of the elementary school. The authors review the his 
tory of the nongraded school and describe its effective 
ness in those communities where it is in operation, Phe 
arguments they present in favor of the nongraded sys 
tem and the steps they suggest for instituting it should 
be of special interest to administrators of the elementary 
school and to forward-looking instructors of teacher 
training courses in elementary education 

248 pages S495 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
LEE J. CRONBACH, University of Llinots 


Dr. Cronbach's text, the leader in its field, has been 
enthusiastically endorsed by psychologists and educators 
for its successful blending of psychological theory and 
classroom practice. The author draws on materials from 
child) study, mental hygiene, measurement, and social 
psychology, and these materials he integrates and relates 
to the basic question of how pupils learn and what 
teachers can do to help them learn. Dr. Cronbach’s stress 
on intellectual learning is of particular importance in 
the current crisis in American education, An Instructor's 
Handbook is available. 628 pages. $6.50 


HARCOURT, BR \ND COMPAN 





“Martin and Stendler’s 
text appears, to me al 
least, to be the best in its 
field. Its prin 
cipal attributes: it is 
compact and lucid; — its 
narrative style is spright 
ly and attention-holding; 
and the authors have done 
a truly superb job = in 
weaving together pertinent 
contributions from such 
diverse disciplines as so 


crowded 


ciology, clinical and social 
psychology, and biology.” 


Harold M. Hodges, Jr., 
San Jose State College 


CHILD BEHAVIOR 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


(A Revised and Enlarged Edition 

ol Clild Development) 
Wituiam E. Martin, Purdue University 
CELIA B. STENDLER, University of Illinois 


\ major revision, Child Behavior and Development sys 
tematically treats the whole developmental process, The 
authors have expanded their treatment of the physiolog 
ical factors in child development and have added a com 
pletely new section dealing with the physical, cognitive, 
and motivational aspects of normal development, Evident 
throughout the text is the authors’ distinctive point of 
view: the individual is the product of his inborn biolog 
ical propensities and the particular culture and society 
in which he lives. References literature 
have been expanded and brought up to date, and the 
Bibliographical Index of standard works and recent and 
research studies has been extended to a 32-page 
A separate booklet of ‘Test Items is available for 
text. ols pages $6.00 


to scientific 


classic 
section 
users of the 


THE ADOLESCENT YEARS 


[his text emphasizes the broad patterns of teen-age de 


velopment. In the first section, “Overviews the author 
describes how childhood experiences alter 
and shows in general what happens during pre-adoles 
cence, adolescence, and the years of near-adulthood, With 


this background the student is prepared to examine the 


aclolescence 


personal and environmental influences which shape the 





WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG, 


OBSERVATION 
AND 
ANALYSIS 

IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT: 
A Laboratory 


Manual 
J. RICHARD SUCHMAN, 
University of Illinois 


This new Laboratory Manual is designed to introduce 
students to the techniques of child study and extend 
their understanding of the application of the principles 
of child development. Included are 61 exercises that tap 
various sources of data and are based on observation 
and analysis of children at different ages. Each group is 
prefaced by a brief discussion of the main concepts to be 
studied; this expository material provides in capsule 
form the necessary background and orientation for the 
exercises. Following each exercise are questions that 
point up for the student the significance and implica 
tions of the data gathered and the method used. There 
are in addition seven appendixes that serve as a_ basis 
for some of the exercises and provide valuable reference 
material 
In its general organization, Dr. Suchman’s Laboratory 
Manual closely parallels Martin and Stendler’s Child 
and Development. It can, however, be used 
with any standard text in child development and the 
author has included a chart that relates specific exercises 
to chapters of five selected texts 
Paperbound. 


READINGS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
WitiiamM E. Martin and CEA B. STENDLER 


Forty-four 


} 
Behavior 


276 page § $2.95 


readings of unusual range and depth or- 
ganized around four main The Child, Society 
and Culture, Socialization, Socializing Agents. It can be 
used either independently or as a companion volume to 
the authors’ textbook on child development. 

513 pages 


topics 


$6 00 


Wayne State University 


adolescent's character and personality, and to analyze the 
problem areas in which adolescents must work out pat- 
terns of adjustment. Throughout the text there are num 
erous case studies, line drawings, charts, and tables which 
help to reinforce basic theoretical conc pts. An Instructor's 


Manual is availab} 510 pages 


CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION: A Comparative Study of National Systems 


JOHN FRANCIS CRAMER and GEORGE STEPHENSON BROWNE 


\ comprehensive, comparative analysis of educational prac 
trends in eight major countries, with briefe1 
Fifteen detailed charts and five 


tices and 
treatment of six others 


( 


GUIDANCE: AN INTRODUCTION 

the first course in guidance, this text gives 
as a function 
analyzes the 


Designed for 
the student an understanding of guidancc 
of education at all levels. Professor Ohlsen 
respective roles of the counselor, teacher and school ad 
ministrator in a coordinated guidance program. Cas¢ 


studies are used effectively to bring out concrete applica 


HARCOUR | 


maps offer visual aids to an understanding of the systems 
studied 637 pages. $6.95 


MERLE M. Onsen, University of Illinois 


tions of guidance principles, There is thorough coverage 
of testing and statistical procedures—their techniques, uses, 
and limitations—with different 
types of tests. 29 charts and tables, 37 line drawings 

136 pages 


numerous examples of 





INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING IN 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


GorvDON McCLoskey, ZENO B. KATTERLE, and DELMAR T. OvIAT! 


A practical introduction to teaching dcsigned to give the 
beginning student a preliminary understanding of the 
profession as a whole and the background that will make 


his advanced course work more meaningful, Narrative 


and case materials are used to describe the everyday work 
of the teacher, his relationships with pupils, colleagues 
parents and the community. 470 pages. $5.50 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN TEACHING: Second Edition 


Fritz Rept 


The much-admired Mental Hygiene in Teaching now 
appears in a thoroughly revised Second Edition, This 
new text retains the basic plan of the successful first edi 
tion in presenting the fundamental principles of mental 
hygiene as applied in the school classroom, 

Every chapter has been revised in the light of new de 
velopments in the 
have been added: Chapter 3 which deals with unconscious 
motivation, conflict, and the extent to which children 
can control their behavior; Chapter 9 which takes up 
special problems presented by the retarded and _ gifted 


field and three completely new ones 


and WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG, Wayne State Universit) 


student; Chapter 16 which discusses effective ways of 
guiding students to self-realization and the ability to deal 
with everyday problems, In general the authors have 
placed greater emphasis on the causes of children’s difh 
culties and in devising constructive programs for coping 
with those difficulties. There are extensive citations from 
the literature to document the scientific then 
discussions, and an annotated list of readings and audio 
visual aids appears at the end of each chaptet 


562 pages 
| 


bases for 


$5.50 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In this text Professor Hand presents a body of basic prin 
ciples and shows their application to pressing educational 
problems of today. These principles, derived from facts 
commonly accepted by all educators, set forth the basic 
task of the public high school, how this institution should 
be oriented, what and how it must teach, whom it must 


Haroip C. Hann, University of Illinois 


whom it must be controlled. The concluding 
chapter traces the history of secondary education in this 
country, evaluating its accomplishments and prospects in 
the light of the principles developed in the text 

369 pages 


serve, by 


$4.50 


STUDENT TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 


A Guide to Effective Practice 


This important new text guides the teacher-in-training 
through his first experiences in the classroom and also 
serves as a practical reference manual and teaching tool 
In Part One, The Effective Student Teacher, Dr. Schultz 
speaks directly to the needs of the student teaches 
ing what the student has learned from his 


focus 
previous 


ART EDUCATION DURING ADOLESCENCE 


The author of Children and Their Art and his wife here 
present a practical discussion of the art program for the 


Widely acclaimed as a genuine contribution to science 
education, the Teaching High School Science series in 
cludes A Book of Methods and A Sourcebook for the Bio- 
logical Sciences, (A Sourcebook for the Physical Sciences 


IS now in preparation.) In these volumes the secondary 


TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE: 
A Book of Methods 


Pau. F. BRANDWEIN, FLETCHER G. WATSON, and Pau E. 


TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE: 
A Sourcebook for the Biological Sciences 


RayMOND E. Scuuyz, Florida State University 


courses on actual classroom problems, Part Two, T/ie Pro- 
fessional Teacher, offers specific suggestions that will help 
the student once he begins his profession of teaching. At 
the end of each chapter are projects designed to give 
practice in applying the concepts developed in the text 

{02 pages $5.00 


CHARLES D. and MARGARET R. GAITSKELI 


junior and senigy high school, stressing the continuing 


importance of art to the adolescent 116 page $3.75 


school teacher will find a sound basis for teaching science 
from the overall objectives to daily techniques, With this 
foundation the individual teacher can fashion and refine 
his own teaching patterns, for as the authors maintain 
“teaching is and must remain a personal invention 


BLACKWOOD 


568 pages $6.95 


EvetyN Moruovt, Pau F. BRANDWEIN, and ALEXANDER JOSEPH 


506 page ‘ $6.75 





(Continued from page 474) 
stantial minority of education professors agreed 
with the dominant position of the liberal arts 
group. For example, responses were sought to 
the following statement: “In teacher training, 
the importance of educational methods has been 
greatly overplayed by schools of education at the 
expense of subject-matter mastery.” Of the lib- 
eral arts group, 90°% agreed, three per cent dis- 
agreed, and the rest neutral or did 
answer. Only half of the professors of education 


were not 
were in disagreement with the statement. 


Here is a double-barreled criticism: “Recent 
high school graduates are not well-prepared in 
regard to academic skills and the responsibility 
for this lies, to a great degree, with schools of 
education.” Despite the two-in-one quality of the 
statement, 64°¢ of the liberal arts group agreed, 
13°. disagreed, 12°; were neutral, and 11° did 
not answer, OF the education group, 19°) agreed 
(a large group in my opinion), 64°, disagreed, 
14°), were neutral, and three per cent did not 


answer. 


Professors of the liberal arts clearly put thei 


stamp of approval on this statement: “Professors 
of education have pre-empted the right of others 
to determine the curriculum for the training of 
teachers.” Of the education group, 269% agreed. 

The only significant approach toward agree- 
ment (out of 17 issues posed) came in response 
to this statement: “Education courses overlap 
and duplicate one another unnecessarily.” Of 
the liberal arts group, 84°, agreed and the rest 
were neutral or did not answer; none disagreed. 
Of the education group, 649%, agreed, two pei 
cent were neutral, and 35°/ disagreed. 


tf 
More detailed results of the questionnaire have 
The 


differences 


been presented elsewhere. findings show 


that no pattern of was discernible 
when critics were put in regional, institutional, 
or teaching-experience groups: among academic 
groups, professors of humanities and languages 
showed the greatest Opposition to schools ol 
Edu 
induced no bias in the number or kind 


hen compared Lo 


education; the return address, “School of 
cation,” 
return 


of responses \ the 


address, “Department of History”; and protes 
sors of the liberal arts implied that they want a 
more active part in planning and executing the 


teacher education program 


Liberal arts critics, in general, seemed to be 


Essentialist in their leanings. However, a gen 


eralization on this point is ditheult, since the 
Thus, 


criticisms were olten contradictory a pro 
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French attributed the deficiencies in 


secondary education of 1935 to the “tyrannical 


lessor ol 


rule of schools of education” which promoted 
adaptation to the status quo. At the same time, 
Norman Foerster was accusing professors of edu- 
cation of being disciples of Karl Marx. One critic 
said the education group had a superiority com 
plex; another critic blamed an inferiority com- 
plex. Another said professors of education had 
too much control over teachers; the next said 
teachers would not follow the professional edu- 
Ccatlors. 

Very little of a constructive nature has result- 
ed from this Neither 
proved its case, but both act as though thei 


controversy. side has 
position were supported by conclusive empirical 
On both 


peared to be putting words which were not rep- 


evidence. many occasions, sides ap 


resentative or accurate into the mouths of the 
opponents. The usual dispassionate approach, 
characteristic of scholars, gave way to vitupera 
tion and lack of objectivity. ‘Professor-critics, in 
general, failed to document charges when such 


documentation should, and could, have been 


provided. Both sides failed to relate their state- 
ments to a level, or a subject field, of education. 
This the lack of 


tween the groups which was a characteristic of 


increased communication be- 
the controversy. 

The dissension has done more to retard prog 
ress in teacher education than any other single 
factor. Professors of the liberal arts and proles- 
sors of education have a golden opportunity fac- 
ing them—if enough of them will sit down and 
talk things over with the objectivity that not 
mally accompanies scholars and scholarship. 
they do not gel togethe soon, teacher education 
back 


once was carried’ out in 


to the school system itsell 


New York State 


should revert 
like it 
and elsewhere. 

Feachers are not getting the leadership ex 
pected from institutions of higher learningsAfte1 
wading through tons and tons of “literature,” | 
am not sure either group of professors really 
knows what goes on in today’s schools. Nor do 
they seem to be acquainted with th subject 
matter on which they expound—the problems 


ol the classroom teacher. ‘The more I reflect on 


the problem, the more | am irresistibly drawn 


to the conclusion, “A plague on both your 


houses.” 


EK. Auerbach, kde 





The Educational Psychologist 


in a Teachers College 
By GLYNN E. CLARK 


President, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 


IR piscuUssiInG the role of the educational psy- 
chologist in a teachers college or in another in- 
stitution preparing young people to become 
classroom teachers, there is a strong tendency fot 
al college administrator to contuse hopes with ex 
pectations. The first and foremost responsibility 
of the educational psychologist is that of per- 
forming an outstanding, not average, job in the 
classroom. Students are quickly disillusioned 
when they have an instructor who has degrees 
in psychology and educational psychology and 
who, nonetheless, conducts his own classes in a 
dreary, bumbling, and disorganized manner. Col- 
lege students are quick to compare the quality 
of instruction in their various classes. In those 
unfortunate instances where the expert on the 
learning process, the expert in how to stimulate 
learning, is found to be an inept teacher in his 
own classroom, the students register both sym- 
pathy and resentment, generally the latter. A 
student may quickly ask if this theory is of value; 
why does it not help Prof. Dreary to do a good 
job of teaching us? How may we answer this? 

There is no desire to imply that we do not 
have many, inspiring 
field. The intention, rather, is to recognize that 
our first responsibility is to strive for excellence 


many teachers in our 


in our classroom instruction. 

Certainly, research is of great importance in 
educational psychology as well as in other fields. 
Many ol ranks should have an interest in 
full-time and part-time research, and we should 


oul 


acquaint our students with its significance. It is 


important, however, that no one teach any 
course unless he is willing to give full attention 
to the matter of preparation ol appropriate 
materials and to the interesting presentation ol 
There is a moral 


his course. responsibility 


placed upon each person who goes before a 
class; this responsibility can be met only if the 
instructor gives proper thought and time to mak- 
ing the experience one that stimulates the in- 
terest of the students and provides them with an 
opportunity to make significant intellectual 
achievements. 

Phere is no place for the ivory-tower profes 
sor who has little understanding or interest in 
the job of the school teacher. Although there 


are insights and understandings to be taught that 
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may be completely independent of the setting in 
which the student teacher will work, each instruc- 
tor should be conversant with the situation in 
which his students ultimately will use the knowl- 
edge he is helping them acquire. 

Has any professor ever heard his students, 
working for advanced degrees, say, “Boy, is Prof. 
Theory naive! He would last about one week in 
our school!” At the graduate level, and at the 
undergraduate level in particular, it is expected 
that with 
courses in education have some understanding 
of the settings in which the students actually will 


persons associated the professional 


teach. 

In a teachers college, there is little place for 
the narrow specialist. The instructor who spe- 
cializes in one segment of knowledge or one par- 
ticular area can contribute to the professional 
Yet, if this instructor's 
classes are serving an appreciable number ol 


education of teachers. 
education majors, it is expected that he will be 
come conversant with recent developments in 
the other fields of instruction included in the 
sequence of professional courses for education 
For illustration, a staff member 
teaches philosophy or history of education should 


students. who 


be generally acquainted with major research 
findings in learning theory, should know some 
thing of the goals and techniques used in counsel: 
ing, and should know something of the certifica- 
tion laws in his state. And the educational psy 
chologist should have a broad understanding of 
the entire field of education, including the history 
of education. Some students are quick to resent 
a program of education that demands on theit 
part broad, general knowledge which must be 
acquired with instructors who make it clear that 
they have no such general interest’ or com- 
petency. This general information and under- 
standing of all facets of the professional program 
would be expected in different degrees at the 
various academic ranks; a beginning instructon 
would not be expected to have the same over-all 
understanding of the field as would an associate 
protessor or professor who has devoted 10 or 15 


years to his teaching career. 


From a paper delivered at a meeting of the National 
Society of College ‘Leachers of Education, Chicago; Feb 
12, 1959 
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This hope tor general understanding on the 
part of those who teach teachers does not mean 
that faculty members must be authorities in all 
fields; rather, they should have the perspective 
which can come only from a broad general in- 
terest in the field of education and related be- 
havioral sciences. 

What area other than educational psychology 
serves better to inspire education students to be- 
come master teachers who will go into the schools 
of the country with a sense of dedication and 
compelling motivation to do an outstanding 
job of their classroom teaching and to continue 
to learn as they teach? It is difficult to say how 
this should be done, but certainly it should be a 
matter of continued concern. It 
that as teachers, we tend to teach in the mannet 
we were taught. If this be true, the plea for out- 
within well 


has been said 


standing teaching our classes Is 
founded. 

Another charge made by the critics of “edu 
cationists” is that we encourage too high a pet 
centage of our students to obtain their masters’ 
degrees in education. It is realized that no one 
will make many friends among this group, 01 
any academic group, by suggesting that students 
should be counseled to seek advanced degrees in 
other fields of learning. However, would there 
in analyzit 


done to extend the opportunity for co-operative 


not be some merit what could be 


Oo 
1g 


Tanning with other divisions of our colleges 
«id universities in’ the graduate education of 
teachers? It may be that our field has been hurt 
by the great number of masters’ degrees bestowed 
upon teachers who are not well educated in the 
liberal tradition. At 


time all one may we have a careful 


education this 
ask is that 


look at this problem. | would not presume to 


so-called 


suggest the proper answer. 

Although separate student. personnel services 
are now available in many of our schools, ad 
ministrators have a right to expect some assist 
ance in this important work from the educational 
psychologist. How this service will be given will 
vary from school to school. In any case, the edu 
cation department, particularly those individuals 
within it 
should have considerable interest in the student 


who are teaching guidance courses, 


personnel program of the school. In practically 
every school, the education department will ex 
ercise some control over the guidance of its 
majors, and the job of counseling in regard to 
course planning within the department will al 
ways be present. Here again, student teachers 
often will obtain their understanding of counsel 
ing services from what is done for them within 


the education department. 
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A teachers college must accept some respon- 
sibility for selection of students who give promise 
of having the talents necessary for successful 
teaching. To this end, then, there should be a 
systematic evaluation of the potential of each 
student before he enters the training program 
and at the end of each year as he progresses. The 
educational psychologist normally will be expect- 
ed to make a contribution to this selection of 
candidates for the teacher education curriculum. 
Such a procedure will depend upon the admin- 
istrative organization of the college in which 
one works, but whatever the organization, it is 
expected that the educational psychologist will 
have an opportunity and an obligation to con 
tribute. 

Members of the education department should 
take part in the work of related professional asso- 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Phi Delta’ Kappa, Association fon 
Childhood Education International, American 
Psychological Association, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association—and other recognized 


c1atlions 


professional organizations which can and do 
make a contribution to the competence of the 
Phi Delta Kappa 


provide an excellent opportunity to maintain an 


educator. Field chapters ol 


understanding of the problems of persons work- 
the public 
group provides another valuable source of stim 


ing in schools. The professional! 
ulation and morale-building activities. Of course, 
the 


drain of energy that may come from too much 


Classroom instruction should not suffer by 
busy work in too many groups. 

Many of the complaints about education de- 
partments are concerned with the overlapping 
of subject matter in the various courses. We have 
a great tradition in our colleges that, once a 
person has received the appropriate degree and 
is employed to teach, what goes on within his 
classroom is a matter of concern to the instructor 
only. 

Within a department, it is important that a 


clear understanding be established concerning 


the general body of subject matter for inclusion 


in each course. Students will ask questions ol 


administrators when educational — psychology 
and the psychology of learning appear to be the 
same medicine from different bottles, or they will 
inquire why one must attain senior standing to 
take Course A when it appears easier than pre 
requisite Course B because the same reading 
list, films, and reports seem to be involved. It is 
particularly hard to explain the pedagogy ol 
such sequences, if a student receives an “A” in 
an advanced course on the same paper which 
brought only a “C” in a prerequisite course. 
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Certainly, this could not happen in the schools 
one knows, but, nevertheless, it is well to give 
attention each year to the substance and_ se- 
quence of the courses in the teacher preparation 
curriculum, No department can maintain pres- 
lige on the campus if the consensus is that the 
senior courses are at the same level as introduc- 
When this unfortunate condition 
exists, it probably is the:result of poor commun 

feeling 
that he, 
save the 


tory courses. 


ication within the department or a 
individual staff members 
with his medicine can 


among the 
and he alone, 
students. 
What is a good program of teacher education? 
What balance should liberal 
education, professional education courses, tech 


there be between 
nique courses, supervised practice teaching, ap 
prenticeship, and the like? If educational psy- 
chologists do not take an aggressive and objec 
tive part in deliberating on these questions, there 


is every reason to assume that history prolessors 
and Navy admirals will find the education of 
teachers a fertile field for public addresses, press 
releases, and popular books on what is wrong 
with the schools and the departments of educa- 
tion. The problem of how teachers should be 
educated is not one that may be answered once 
and for all. If we are to make our fair contribu 
tion to this great problem, we must work at it 
systematically and with courage. 

It is a challenging task to help young people 
prepare for the very demanding job of teaching 
school. Administrators expect educational — psy- 
chologists to help young people develop the 
knowledge, insights, and skills essential to suc 
cessful teaching; to maintain enthusiasm for 
their work year after year; and to grow in then 
jobs as they profit from experience and increased 


maturity. 


Anthropology and Childhood Education 


By ANNETTE ROSENSTIEL 


School of Education, New York University 


8 THIS ERA ol rapid technological and. social 


change, the problem of maintaining the equilib- 
rium of teacher-pupil relationships has become 
Phe wide 
the cultural background of today’s school chil- 


increasingly important. diversity in 
dren makes it imperative for the teacher to un 
child) behavior in 


terms of varying cultural norms. 


derstand the motivations ol 

\nthropology gives the teacher a broader cul- 
tural perspective, making it possible to eliminate 
ethnocentrism and to create a classroom. at- 
mosphere conducive to the free interchange ol 
ideas that is the goal of good teaching. A knowl- 
edge of anthropology provides the teacher with 
a keen perception of man’s biological limita- 
tions, as well as an appreciation of the tre 
mendous range of his capabilities. Similarly, 
through a heightened awareness of the cultural 
conditioning in her own background, the teach 
er achieves a better understanding of her own 
relationship with the student and of the student's 
relationship with the total school environment. 
In this way, too, hidden or covert prejudices, 
which tend to color and distort interpersonal 
and intergroup relationships, can be objectively 
revealed and studied and appropriate measures 
taken to eliminate them. 

\ recognition of the significance of cultural 
differences gained through the principles of an 
thropology helps the teacher overcome in het 
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personal experience many of the stumbling 
blocks that impede intercultural understanding. 
Phe same result can be secured for students 
whose educational experience iy obtained in an 
atmosphere of intercultural acceptance. 

Although cultures may vary widely, they have 
much in common. For instance, there is no cul 
ture in which the family does not play a part. No 
culture is without religion, or education, or some 
form of economic life. A knowledge of the many 
ways in which these aspects of culture have de 
veloped throughout the world, and a realization 
of the fact that to be different 
sarily make one inferior, will aid the 
greatly in recognizing and accepting the values 


the sometimes apparently strange be 


does not neces- 


teachel 


behind 
havior of people from other cultures. 

To illustrate with an actual classroom: situa- 
tion, there is the case of Angelo, a six-year-old 
Sicilian-American boy in the first grade of a large 
urban school. Anxious to impress upon the chil- 
dren the importance of good food, fresh air, and 
the other concomitants of good health, the teach 
er centered her classroom work around this topic. 
The learned that it 
orange juice, brush your teeth, and, above all, 


Class was good to drink 
to sleep with the window open. The children 
sang songs about these activities and learned a 
littke pantomime dance to go with the songs. 
activity 


Phey enjoyed the immensely. When 
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asked how many had done what the song said 
about opening the window, all the children but 
Angelo raised thei 
plain to his teacher that his father had taught 
him never to open the window at night, because 
the open window lets in the evil spirits? 

A lack of understanding of the cultural factors 


hands. How was he to ex- 


involved here, of the conflicts which develop in 
a child torn between two cultures, might very 
well cause confusion for the 
for the child. How was the teacher to know that 
in malaria-ridden Sicily, where there were no 
screens for windows, the belief was current that 


teacher as well as 


malaria was caused by evil spirits that roamed 
about at night and came in through the open 
windows? 

In this case, an anthropological orientation 
would help the teacher ascertain the facts and 
avoid possible mishandling of the situation. 
Such knowledge not only will help the teacher 
evolve basic principles for her own behavior, but 
can considerably enrich the curriculum 
which she presents to her students, for she can 


also 


draw many examples and parallels to arouse 
their interest and to encourage new projects and 
independent thinking. 

Anthropology is interested in the process of 
culture change and is vitally concerned with 
what happens when peoples meet. The teachet 
who is aware of the processes involved in_ this 
social phenomenon will be better able to antici- 
pate student reactions in her class and can bette 
help students through the difficult period of cul- 
tural adjustment. 

Foday’s child is interested not only in_ the 
present and in the future, but, to a surprising 
degree, in the well. His intellectual 
curiosity impels him to learn anything and 
everything about himself. Museum exhibits and 


past as 


children’s books deal more and more with those 


aspects of the prehistoric past which have sci 


entific and social significance for today’s world. 
The trends and 
who is equipped to provide authentic informa- 
tion in this important area of knowledge can 
thus be in a position to fill a very basic educa- 


teacher who is aware of these 


tional need. 

Some of the most insistent questions in the 
young mind are: “How did life start on earth?” 
“How did the first man come on earth?” “Why 
are there so many different kinds of people in 
The teacher with a knowledge of the 
theory and data of anthropology is qualified to 
clarify these questions and many more. She is 
able to provide scientific answers, for anthro- 


the world?” 


pology provides data regarding the evolution olf 
man and the development of culture, as well as 
many clues to the puzzling problems of race and 
cultural differences. 

This approach can be vividly demonstrated 
in such classroom activities as the study of the 
American Indian. Presented in an anthropologi 
cal framework, a knowledge of the cultural pat 
terns of Indian life can help the child acquire a 
true perspective of the historical past of his own 
country and the ways in which the meeting ol 
the white man and the Indian have affected not 
only each other, but also the complex American 
culture which has developed as a result of this 
continuing contact. 

If we are to develop in the present young 
generation a sense of perspective, an understand 
standing of other points of view, and a spirit of 
mutual co-operation and trust, it must be done 
through our educational system. Beginning at 
a very early age, false attitudes must be eliminat 
ed and behavioral patterns established which 
will be compatible with the goals and the values 
of our democratic system. Consequently, a knowl 
edge of anthropology becomes absolutely basic 
and essential for the teacher who aspires to the 
highest ideals of modern education. 


FLAUD C. WOOTTON, 1893-1959 


By FREDERICK C. NEFF 


Wayne State University 


Tu DEATH Of Prot. Flaud Conaroe Wooton, 
Feb. 15, 1959, marked the passing from ou 
midst of a great teacher and, perhaps, of a great 
tradition, Prof. Wooton exemplified to a high 
degree the patience, solicitude, and genuine in- 
terest in students that characterize great teach 
ers. The tradition that may have passed with 
him was a content-oriented, factual approach to 
the history of education that few are as well 
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equipped as he was to carry on. While he leaves 
a gap that would be dificult to fill among the 
ranks of educational historians, by far the great 
est loss is felt among his colleagues and students, 
past and present, and particularly on the Los 
Angeles campus of the University of California, 
where he had taught since 1941. 

Born in Fairmount, Ind., in 1893, Flaud 
Wooton first taught in the public schools of 
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Indiana and Oregon. After receiving his master’s 
degree in 1927 from the University of Oregon, 
he joined the faculty of Stanford University, 
where he remained until 1932, except for a two 
year period (1928-30) during which he was Direc 
tor of Studies, International School, 
Switzerland. On completing his doctorate at 
Stanford in 1932, he became, successively, pro- 
fesso1 Rhode Island State Col 
lege, president of Chevy Chase Junior College, 


Geneva, 


of education at 


and professor of education in the Claremont 
Colleges Graduate School. In 1941, he moved to 
UCLA where, since 1947, he was professor ol 
education. 

In 1939, Prof. Wooton served as consultant to 
the Evaluation Committee of the Eight-Yeat 
Study of the Progressive Education Association, 
During the summers of 1944 and 1945, he was 
assistant secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission 

Prof. Wooton had been a member of the edi- 
torial boards of the Social Studies Review and 
the History of Education Journal. Author olf 
more than 50 articles in professional journals, 
he also collaborated, with F. Dean Moore, in 
translating Adolphe Ferriére’s “The Activity 
School” from the French (1928) and co-authored, 
with Russell H. Fitzgibbon, “Latin American, 
Past and Present” (1946). In addition, he con- 
tributed chapters to “Freedom and Experience” 
(1947) and “Latin America in School and Col- 
lege ‘Teaching Materials” (1944). At the time of 
his death, he was finishing a textbook in the his- 
tory of education and completing and preparing 
for publication several unfinished manuscripts 
of the late Ernest Carroll Moore. 

As a person and teacher, Flaud Wooton was a 
believer in individuality, and he lived his beliet 
in his own special way. When he was in con- 
ference with a student, he had a rare knack ol 
“listening” in such a way as to build up the 
student's morale and draw out the best that was 
in him. Gentle, wise, and permissive, he was 
nonetheless a shrewd judge of character and was 
quick to detect any indications of duplicity. His 
deep-rooted respect for human differences led 
that che content of education 
. the promotion of individuality, 


him to believe 


consisted in * 


—How much higher have enrollments 


climbed since last year? 


Read the Special Issue on 
COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 
The 40th Annual Report by Raymond Walters 
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in the social and physical medium. In short, each 
human being, having his own unique back- 
ground of experience, employs his power and 
right to be different. And society's obligation to 
him is to guarantee that right” (“Freedom and 
Experience,” p. 145). 

In Jan., 1959, he 
graphical statement for a Phi Delta Kappa news- 
letter at UCLA, which he titled “Salubrities I 
Have Met—Famed and Untamed.” He wrote, in 


part, as follows: 


was asked to write a_ bio 


The essence of education moves in the interaction 
that of 
the learner. In my professional experience three men 


of mind with mind the mentor and that ol 
stand out as my mentors. Each was, knowingly, or un 
knowingly, potent in his influence. The three were 
Ce Copeland, Henry D. Sheldon, and Ellwood P. 
Cubberley. .. . 

match my mountains,” 
as the inscription goes on the State building in 
Sacramento. ‘There others—H. G. Moulton at 
the University of Chicago, A. C. Payne at the Indiana 
State Normal [School] at Terre Haute, Fred L. 
Oregon, E. E. Robinson at Stanford, 
the New School for Social Re 
Blaisdell at Claremont. 


along with Cubberley, Sheldon, and Copeland, stand 


These three were “men to 


were 
Stetson at 


Horace M. 
search, and James A. 


Kallen at 
These, 


out like mountain peaks in my experience. Such men 
have given American education its learning, its schol 
arship, its human quality 

Where will their replacements come from? 


in short, its essence. 


Prof. Wooton was a taskmaster in what he de- 
manded of his students, but they profited accord- 
ingly. Possessed of a rare gilt of eidetic imagery, 
he was a veritable encyclopedia of information. 
His five criteria by which he assessed a student's 
command of educational history were “Who? 
What? When? Where? and So what?” But he was 
no less demanding of himself in his devotion to 
his students and his work. When he was asked 
to accept a position elsewhere for the coming 
year, he wrote: “Perhaps the strongest reason for 
my staying here next that ol 
through as many as possible of my doctoral can- 


year is seeing 
didates. There are several of them and I do not 
want to let them down.” And when he 
asked what he had planned to do on his birthday 
(Feb. 14), he replied, with characteristic vigor, 
“IT am going to teach the history of education!” 

Prof. Wooton did teach the history of educa- 
tion that Saturday morning, on his 66th birth- 
day. He died that night of a heart attack. That 
he should have taught his last class on the last 
day of his life is itself a great tribute to him. 
But Flaud Wooton’s enduring monument will 
consist of the seriousness of purpose, the devo- 
tion to scholarship, and the respect for human 


was 


dignity that he fostered among those who would 
learn. 
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REPORT 


TEACHER TRAINING IN LIBYA 


By VERNON C. LINGREN* 


University of Pittsburgh 


3 
‘I HE DEVELOPMENT? of a teacher training pro- 
gram in Libya under Point IV was, and is, a 
tremendous educational challenge. 

Libya is a new nation in North Africa and is 
the Mediterranean Sea 
the west and Egypt on the east. It 


situated on between 
Tunisia on 
has two co-capitals, Tripoli and Benghazi, which 
are the principal cities in 


Pripolitania in the western part of Libya and 


the provinces ol 


Cyrenaica in the eastern part of the country, 
respectively. The first major project in teacher 
training was the opening of two new colleges 
for this purpose in Benghazi. Thirty 
enrollment in the 
Men; 10 


at least one year of experience, 


students 
were carefully selected fon 


Teacher Training College fon were 


teachers with 


Twenty of these boys 
and 30 more 
Only 10 
girls were enrolled in the school for women, but 
the 
second year ol operation. Phe education of girls 
that ol 


Very 


but lacking in training. 


returned for a second year, first- 


year enrollees were admitted. young 


an additional class of five was formed for 


much retarded than 
the 


limited both materially and professionally. These 


in Libya is More 


men, and even facilities lor men are 
two schools were the first regular teacher train- 
Ing institutions in the province olf Cyrenaica. 
It was planned to enlarge the student body and 
the 


future. This has been accomplished. 


to extend curriculum to four years in the 
The statl for the operation of these institu 
Libyan American 


AT AS), 
IV organization in the 


tions was employed by the 


Pechnical Assistance Service (I which 


was the original Point 
country. Later, the organization became known 
United 


the new plan ol the 


as the States Mission to Libya undei 
Foreign Operations \d 
ministration, which absorbed Point IV projects. 
Most of the Middle 
Kast countries of Jordan, Syria, 


and Egypt, although one of the school principals 


instructors are from. the 


the Lebanon, 


is a British lady with experience in Egypt. The 
first director of the project was a British ofhcial 
assigned to LATAS by the Libyan government, 


but an American director was secured for the 


second year. A native Libyan was selected fon 


training as a future principal of the men’s 
school and was paid as an assistant principal dun 


ing the period of his apprenticeship. 


November 21, 1959 


Phe curriculum of the school had to be 
planned at the secondary school level because 
the trainees, for the most part, had only an ele 
years’ cdluration. Since 


mentary education of six 


the official curriculum in the Libyan schools ts 
the Egyptian one, it was necessary to organize 
the teacher training courses in terms ol Egyptian 
syllabi. Professional education courses and psy 
chology were included, but they were of an in 
troductory nature because of the very limited 
background of the Observation and 
student teaching were arranged, but the lack ol 


students. 


qualified critic teachers necessitated constant, 


careful supervision by the college staff members 
in charge. 


The professional guidance and the admin 


istrative and supervisory services which were 


made available to these new schools was supple 


mented by considerable material assistance in 
the form of sports equipment, science laboratory 
equipment and supplies, furniture, library mate 
rials, and ofhcee equipment and supplies. Without 
such aid the project would have tailed, as min 
imum essentials could not be financed by the 
local government. 


The 


high, and they expressed the hope that the pres 


interest among the students was very 


ent two-year experimental courses might be ex 


tended to four years. Steps were taken which 


achieved — this The 
and the belief that they in turn will give aid to 


gratitude of the students 


the uneducated youth of Libya are factors which 


inspired greater efforts on the part of those spon 
soring this endeavor. 
work done in the 


In addition to the basic 


established colleges, a program of summe) 


courses for both men and women teachers was 
provided in Benghazi and in the other mayo: 
city of the province, Derna. Special courses tot 
English teachers and for physical training teach 
ers were also organized. A program of late after 
noon courses was likewise found to be popula 
with these teachers, and such courses were give n 
Ove 


teachers participated in these in-service courses 


in both of the centers. 100 Cyrenaican 


over a two-yeal period, and a few teachers from 


was on lelve of absence to serve as Edu 


Point IN 


The write 


cational Adviser leacher Lraining Program 


Libva 
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the southern province of the Fezzan entered the 
summer program in Benghazi. 

The activities described above are representa- 
tive of the contributions of the technical assist- 
ance program in Libya. The operation was not 
confined to the one province ol Cyrenaica, as 
Pripolitania. As 
Pripoli is the 


the needs also were great in 
indicated previously, the city of 
co-capital located in this province. In this area, 
teacher training had been established prion Lo 
the initiation of the Point IV program and the 
was to strengthen the existing opera- 


Pripoli men’s school and in the 


objective 
tion. In the 
college, too, this help was gratefully 


Material the form. ol 


Womens 


received. ‘assistance in 


sports equipment and science laboratory equip 


(LVENTS continued from page 468) 
RESULTS OF HANDWRITING RESEARCH 


APIFR SEVEN YEARS of exhaustive handwriting research 
at the University of Wisconsin, Profs. Virgil Herrick and 
John Guy Fowlkes revealed in Sept., 1959, that girls gen 
erally write more legibly than boys; handwriting speed is 
intelligence; handwriting frequently ce 
teriorates sixth and 10th and then 
often improves due to a change in motivation and a rec 
need for writing; and the amount 
pen point, whether light or heavy, is 
to intelligence 


not related to 
between the grades 
ognition of the legible 
of pressure on the 
not related to handwriting legibility nor 
fast write the 
average speed use the lightest: pressure; 
in pen pressure 


heaviest and writers of 
and there is gen 


as the writer nears 


and slow writers 


erally a slight increase 
the end of the sentence 

Prot, Herrick is chairman of the 
the study, the extensive handwriting research- ever 
conducted, His more than 20 researchers worked 
with 100 adults and children to study legibility, penman 


committee which mad 
Most 
team ol 
ship systems, pen pressure, and other aspects of handwrit 
ing. Prof. Fowlkes was administrative 
\ survey of the 
different 
taught 
example five 
are taught The 
or capital, letters 


co-ordinator 
nations that 
letters and numbers are 


schools reveals many 


forms of the same being 
depending on the penmanship system used, For 
different forms of EF, M, g, p, and 


Variation is) found 


distinetls 
vreatest among 


tippe r-case 


FREE TEXTBOOKS FOR THE WORLD'S 
PRIMARY SCHOOL PUPILS 


that “the 
bution of textbooks to all primary students is the logical 
corollary of the principle ol 
adopted unanimously at the 22nd 
ence on Public Education in’ July 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and the International Bureau of Education 
The recommendation was one of two on educational pol 
also 


RECOMMENDATION No, 48 stating free distri 


compulsory schooling’ was 
International Confer 
1959, at Geneva by 


icies adopted by delegates from 75 countries. No. 49 
adopted unanimously, calls for special emergency meas 
ures to speed up the training of scientists, technicians, 
engineers, and skilled workers, ‘The total of 49 recom 
mendations have been adopted by international conferences 
on public education since 1934, These recommendations 
have been described by Jean Piaget, director, International 
Bureau of Education, as constituting “a charte) 
or international code of public education.” 

Reports from 69 countries placed before the conference 
show that at present only half of them provide textbooks 
free to all primary school pupils; in two-thirds of those 
countries, textbooks are supplied as a Joan and only one 


sort of 
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ment and supplies was supplemented by protes- 


sional stimulation in the form of consultation 
and the sponsorship of summer and late after- 
noon courses. Over 200 Tripolitanian teachers 
benefited from the courses in a two-year period, 
and some Fezzanese men were in attendance dur- 
ing the summer course. 

Only an educated people will achieve true free 
dom and democracy. An educated people will re 
sult only if a teaching profession is developed. In 
this way it is hoped to strengthen the future of 
free Libya through the sponsorship of a program 
of teacher training not only in Cyrenaica and in 
Pripolitania, but eventually in the remote prov- 


ince of the Fezzan also. 


pupils’ property. In the 
education, 


third regard the books as_ the 
recommendation to the world’s 
the conference stressed the importance of the schoolbook 
beginning of a home library; educators considet 
it desirable that books for the last primary veal 
in particular, should remain the property of the pupil 
so as to cultivate in him the taste for books and a love 
of culture for. the rest of his life 

Expressing the belief that one of the main responsibili 
ties of the modern schoolbook is to foster international 
understanding, the conference recommended elimination 
of material which might detract from understanding be- 
races, or religions. Finally 
bodies were called 


ministries of 


as the 
school 


tween nations, social 
Unesco and other intergovernmental 


upon to send experts in primary textbooks to countries 


groups, 


requesting such assistance, 

In Recommendation 49, the conterencc 
plete and systematic surveys of present and future needs 
engineers, technicians, and skilled workers in 
as a basis for planning instruction as well 


proposed com 


for scientists 
each country 
as setting up of special agencies on a ministerial level to 
co-operate with representatives of education, industry, 
science and technology, agriculture, and labor in framing 
national policy in the educational, scientific, and economic 
fields. Besides suggesting use of extraordinary budgets 
special funds, and international assistance for the training 
of scientists and technicians, the recommendation proposed 
that industry be called’ upon to contribute funds and 
training facilities. Employers also should be encouraged 
to release workers for part-time courses 

On the international level, the recommendation stated 
the training of technical and scientific staff should be 
given a higher place in technical assistance and aid should 
be provided for the opening of new institutions or the 
enlargement of existing ones, “In some cases, several coun 
tries would be well advised to pool their resources in set- 
technical or scientific institutions and 
possibly technical teacher training schools. Scholarships 
for further training abroad should be How- 
ever, “an increase in the technical and scientific potential 
of the nations should be accompanied by a corresponding 
rise in their cultural standards in order that peace may 


ting up regional 


increased.” 


not be threatened.” 


PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN-BORN IRANIANS 


Ar THE SEVENTH annual convention of the [ranian Stu 
Association, Sept. 1-4, at Washington University, 
one session was devoted to a panel dis 
the American-educated Tranian 

Development of Iran.” The 
participants were Earl Bunting of Bunting, Calkins, and 
Leach, former president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers of the American 


dents 
St. Louis, Mo., 
cussion on “The 
Student in the 


Role of 
Economic 


chairman of the board 
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Friends of the Middle East; Majeed Rahnoma, Iranian 
Consul General, San Francisco; William ‘I, Dodson, pres- 
ident, Transworld Management Corp., Calif.; Nasser 
Sharif-Razi, assistant director of training, National Iranian 
Oil Co.; and Abbas Ghaffari, training co-ordinator, Trans- 
world Management Corp. The panel discussed some of the 
obstacles confronting the foreign-educated student: “the 
vicious circle of poverty,” responsible positions not always 
given on the basis of merit, colonial rate structure, lack 
of practical training, and lack of correlation between 
Iranian needs and the training sought by the individual. 

his combined picture results in the frustration and 
unhappiness of many of the returning students. The stu 
dent cannot remedy this alone, It can be done through 
private organizations, and 
concrete answer 


the panel demonstrated one 
the Individual Resources Development 
Program of Transworld Management Corp. which the 
American Friends of the-Middle East has sponsored 
rhis is a program of matching suitable positions in the 
Middle East with responsible American-educated Middle 
Easterners, introducing a program of on-the-job training 
in U.S. industry to augment their acquired academic 
knowledge. “The true pioneer is an optimist,” not afraid 
to start‘at the bottom and accept the challenge of the 
circumstances 


INTERNATIONAL ADULT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


THE ADULT EDUCATION movement 
of popularity in this country, is now being promoted in 
ternationally by the World Confederation of Organiza 
tions of the Teaching Profession. At its Assembly of Dele 
gates meeting July 31l- Aug. 7, 1959, in Washington, D.C 
the WCOTP organized a seven-member adult education 
Africa, Asia, Europe, North 


riding a tidal wave 


committee representing 


America, and South America, It marks the first time the 


teaching has formally recognized the adult 
g 


education field on a world-wide basis 


profession 


The objectives of the committee, according to a resolu 
tion adopted by the WCOTP executive committee, are: 
to emphasize to all teachers and teachers’ organizations in 
all countries the values and possibilities of adult educa 
tion for their own professional growth and in the de- 
velopment of free and responsible citizens; to bring all 
teachers and administrators into with their 
colleagues in the various fields of adult education, such 
as university public rural education 
workers education, and libraries; to work continuously for 
the development of the status of adult education within 
the educational family; to the clarification of ob- 
jectives and concepts of adult education; and to use all 
effective means, particularly the facilities of WCOTP as 
with national and international 
promote, improve, and extend adult 


association 


extension schools 


assist 


well as its associations 
organizations, [to 
education, 

J. Roby Kidd, director, Canadian 
Education, Toronto, Ontario, has been 
Leland P. Bradford, director, Division of 
Service, NEA, is secretary. Other 
Johannes Novrup, Magleaas 
Denmark: Felix Adam, director 
El Paraiso, Caracas, Venezuela; 
versity of California Extension 
jiro Tamura, superintendent of education, Hoya Machi 
Fokyo-tu, Japan. A committee from Africa will 


be appointe al 


for Adult 
named chairman 
Adult Education 
committee members are 
Folkshgjskole Birkered 
Adult Education Office 
Paul Sheats, dean, Uni 
Los Angeles; and ‘Tomi 


\ssociation 


member 
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of a quarter century 
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' 
of 


with 


EDUCATIONAL 


measurement at both the elementary 


for: the selection of suitable standardized 


for their own purposes 


137 pages 
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and EXPERIENCE 
STUDENTS. 


INTRODUCTION TO 


by VICTOR H. NOLL 


rich background of teaching and experience in both education and psychol 
ogy, Dr. Noll has written a clear, thoroughly comprehensive introduction to educational 
and secondary 
to provide an orientation to the field of measurement and evaluation in education, with 
attention to the historical and scientific backgrounds and perspectives 
simple form the elements of measurement and statistical theory; (3) to prepare students 


struments, and for the skillful interpretation of the results obtained; and (4) to develop 
in students the understanding and skills necessary for constructing measuring 


An Instructor's Manual is available. 
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levels. His book has four aims: (1) 


(2) to present in 


tests, for the appraisal and use of such in 
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HARPER Yews for School and Society Readers 


PRODUCTIVE THINKING 
by Max Wertheimer Enlarged Edition 
Edited by Michael Wertheimer, University of Colorado 


{ pioneering interpretation of the gestalt view of thinking, and a classic in the fields 
of psychology and education, this book embodies the fruits of teaching, research, and 
experiment carried on by the late Professor Max Wertheimer of the New School for 
Social Research. His son has edited this edition and added three significant chapters 
$6.00 


and six appendixes, 
WHITEHEAD’S AMERICAN ESSAYS 


in Social Philosophy 





Edited with an Introduction by A. H. Johnson, 
University of Western Ontario 
In these essays a great philosopher expresses his concern for enhancing the values of 
civilization and presents his mature views on social reorganization, international re- 
lations, and higher education, 


“Every page reminds me of Whitehead’s great and gentlemanly personality: tolerant 
and at the same time courageous, lucid and at the same time aware of the limitations 
of the human intellect, deeply embedded in the past and at the same time anxious for 
a ‘New Reformation. ~ Ropert ULicn $4.00 


-ENTURY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
for American Women 
by Mabel Newcomer 


Professor Emeritus of Economics, Vassar College 





\ history and an analysis of higher education for women which explores with knowl- 
edge and wit various critical questions, such as how should women’s education be 
financed?, why don't more women go to college today ?, are college-educated women 
contributing their share to American art and scholarship?. and now that women are 
marrying younger and working during marriage, should courses and requirements be 
changed? An eminent economist and educator evaluates and makes suggestions, To be 
published Deceniber 9 $5.00 


at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, New York 















































